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THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE: PROBLEMS OF FOREIGN 
POLICY AND DEFENCE, 


N his departure from this country on June 21 for home‘ 

Mr. Lyons, the Prime Minister of Australia, told the press 

that he left London “ feeling that the Imperial Conference 
has achieved far more than is yet realised.” This remark may 
perhaps be read with some satisfaction by those who, judging from 
the published results—all the proceedings were of course private— 
question the value of the work done in the Conference. 


The Summary of Proceedings, published on June 16," contains 
actually a good deal of information as to the conclusions reached 
after a month spent in close consultation, but these conclusions, 
in so far as their details can be made public, consisted of ‘ general 
propositions ’’ only, and it was expressly stated that no attempt 
was made to formulate commitments.* These propositions are, 
however, both important and interesting, especially when con- 
sidered in the light of international relations at the present time 
and of the developments which have occurred in the world situation 
since 1930. 

When the last Imperial Conference met Germany was disarmed, 
Locarno was a reality, and the Washington Treaties of 1922 were 
in force. At the same time the idea, or formula, of collective 
security had not been put to the test of practical application, and 
common adherence to League principles constituted a bond between 
all the parts of the British Commonwealth. 


To-day, while there is no lack of will to maintain loyalty to 
these principles,’ the League formula no longer serves as a decisive 
index of foreign policy, while, when it comes to the question of 
reviewing that policy it is seen that the ideas of some of the members 
of the Commonwealth as to reform of the Covenant differ diametric- 
ally from those of others. Further, the Locarno Treaty and the 
Washington Treaties have gone, Germany is armed and in a position 
to play the game of power politics, Italy is developing an African 
Empire which lies on the path of the main route between Great 
Britain and Australia and India, and finally, the war in Spain 
has led to a situation involving a danger that both that and the 
route to the East, via the Cape, may be threatened by Germany 
or Italy, or both countries at once. In short, the two chief problems 
before the countries of the British Commonwealth, defence and 





(1) White Paper, Cmd. 5482. 

(2) In any case no commitment of any kind could be made effective until 
approved and confirmed by the Parliaments of the respective Dominions. 

(3) It would be true to say to-day that the Dominions are willing to accept 
the obligations of the Covenant, subject to the reservation that these do not 
automatically involve them in war. 

(4) Canada, for example, is extremely critical of anything in the nature of 
automatic sanctions, while New Zealand would, if anything, strengthen the 
effectiveness of Article 16. 
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foreign policy, have altered radically in character, and incidentally 
become very much more difficult to deal with. The number of 
adverse strategic factors has much increased—to take only two 
instances, the Japanese repudiation of the Washington Treaties 
has created a new situation in the Far East, and the conquest of 
Abyssinia has deprived the Red Sea of its character (strategically) 
of a British lake, and these are questions which, unlike those 
troubling the Government of the Mother country—problems of 
Europe—directly affect the security and defence of the Common- 
wealth nations. 

To complete this sketch of the background of the Conference 
deliberations it is only necessary to recall the indications given 
recently of the attitude taken up by the British Government in 
respect of the League of Nations and of the differences dividing 
Europe at the present moment. The pronouncements to which 
the Commonwealth representatives have referred—so far as public 
statements of policy are concerned—are no doubt the speeches 
of Mr. Eden at Leamington on November 20 last, and at Bradford 
on December 14,’ and what these statesmen have had to consider 
(not, however, to decide), is whether the Dominions will come into 
the limited commitments therein set forth. As far as Europe is 
concerned, there is little doubt as to what their attitude will be— 
that it is for Parliament in each country to judge each case on 
its merits as and when the question arises, but in respect of outlying 
areas the position is more complicated. By the resolution passed 
at the Conference of 1926 the Singapore base was declared to be 
“essential for ensuring the mobility necessary to provide for the 
security of the territories and trade of the Empire in Eastern 
Waters,’ and the “ great importance attached to the Singapore 
base ’’ was specifically mentioned in the statement now published 
regarding the proceedings of the Conference just ended. 

This would seem to indicate that Australia and New Zealand 
regard the Singapore base as a vital factor in the defence of their 
own shores, and the interest they have shown on more than one 
occasion in the security of the Suez Canal* makes it clear that in 
considering the problem of defence they also cannot ignore any 
changes which may take place in the Eastern Mediterranean or 
the Red Sea. South Africa, also, was unable to be indifferent to 
the Abyssinian war, realizing at once that aggression anywhere in 
Africa was a matter of concern to the Union. These considerations 
show the extent to which the question of defence has for the 
Dominions reached out, as it were, to seas and to regions far removed 
geographically from the individual countries, a reason for this being 
the inability—owing to smallness of population and other factors 





(1) For outlines of these, see the Bulletins of December 5, page 23, and 
December 19, 1936, page 28. 


(2) £E.g., after the war, when the question of granting independence to Egypt 
came to be considered. 
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_of these countries to regard their defence as a purely local matter 
with which they are capable of dealing by themselves. 

It may now be useful to turn to the published details of the 
Conference proceedings, and refer to some of the conclusions reached. 
It was, at the outset, agreed that the first objective of each member 
of the Commonwealth was the preservation of peace, and that the 
methods followed to further this aim and to settle any international 
differences should be those of “‘ co-operation, joint enquiry, and 
conciliation.’ Desiring to “ base their policies upon the aims and 
ideals of the League of Nations,’’ and being impressed with the 
desirability of strengthening the influence of the League by the 
enlargement of its membership, they considered unanimously 
that this object would be facilitated by the separation of the 
Covenant from the Treaties of Peace. 

Next, they welcomed regional agreements, such as had been 
entered upon in respect of regions in which a number of States had 
special interests, in so far as such agreements can be made to con- 
tribute to the cause of peace and do not conflict with the Covenant 
of the League. Noting the proposal made by Australia, they 
declared that they would greatly welcome a regional understanding 
and pact of non-aggression by the countries of the Pacific, and 
would be prepared to collaborate to that end with all the peoples 
of the Pacific region. 

Further, “‘ being convinced that the influence of each of them 
in the cause of peace was likely to be greatly enhanced by their 
common agreement to use that influence in the same direction, 
they declared their intention of continuing to consult and co-operate 
with one another in this vital interest and all other matters of 
common concern.” 

They were ready to co-operate with other nations in examining 
current difficulties, including trade barriers and other obstacles to 
the increase of international trade, and, finally, to conclude the 
“ propositions ’’ on foreign affairs, they “ decided to register their 
view that differences of political creed should be no obstacle to 
friendly relations between Governments and countries, and that 
nothing would be more damaging to the hopes of international 
appeasement than the division, real or apparent, of the world 
into opposing groups.”’ 

The proceedings then dealt with Defence. The first conclusion 
recorded was that, in view of recent developments, international 
conditions were not at the moment favourable to further progress 
in the direction of disarmament. 

The delegates heard statements reporting developments in the 
organization of the Committee of Imperial Defence, and it was 
recorded that facilities were always given to Dominion repre- 
sentatives to attend its meetings, if they desired, when questions 
affecting their respective countries were under consideration. 
Attention was also drawn to the important progress made in recent 
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years in the standardization by the Governments concerned of the 
training and equipment of the defence forces in different parts of 
the Empire. Reference was made to the increasing importance 
of the industrial side of defence owing to the progress of technical 
development in armaments, and emphasis was placed on the 
advantages attending co-operation in the production and supply 
of munitions and raw materials, as well as of food and feeding stufis, 
to meet the several requirements of the United Kingdom, the 
Dominions and India, and the Colonial Empire. 

The position and policy of each Dominion were then dealt 
with separately. First, Canada reported on the defence measures 
she was taking, including increased appropriations, increases in 
the naval and air forces, and reorganization of the militia. 

Australia described the basis of her policy as participation in 
Empire naval defence for the protection of sea-borne trade, as a 
deterrent to invasion and as a general measure of defence against 
raids, combined with local defence to provide a further deterrent 
to and a defence against invasion and raids. The importance of 
Singapore was again referred to, and details of the Three Years’ 
Programme, begun in 1934, were given, and an outline of the new 
Four Years’ Programme overlapping it. The Army, Navy, and 
Air Forces are all being strengthened, both in man power and in 
technical equipment, and the munitions industry is being built up. 
Finally, as affecting the whole field of defence, great importance 
was attached by the delegation of Australia to the development 
of co-operation in defence matters between the several parts of the 
British Commonwealth—a declaration of considerable significance. 

New Zealand took up the same attitude, and the Government, 
it was stated, were anxious to make sure that defence expenditure 
was laid out so as best to enable their Forces to act most efficiently, 
not only in local defence, but also in Commonwealth defence in 
co-operation with the forces of other countries of the Commonwealth. 

In South Africa, expenditure on defence has been much in- 
creased, being in 1936 nearly three times as much as in 1932-33, 
and the Conference recalled that matters of principle had been 
discussed and agreed between the Minister of Defence and British 
Ministers during the former’s visit to London last year. 

Finally, the Indian defence system was recognized as being 
adequately equipped for its principal task, that of meeting a possible 
attack in the North-West Frontier and of coping with disturbances 
among the tribesmen of that region. 

So much for the separate problems of each part of the Common- 
wealth. The remainder of the “ general propositions ’’ accepted 
and placed on record by the Conference concerned the wider aspects 
of the problem. Thus, the delegates recognized that the increased 
programmes of armaments adopted by the various countries 
represented were no more than sufficient for the defence of their 
territories and trade and the fulfilment of such obligations as each 
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might have assumed. They also recognized “ the vital importance 
of measures to safeguard maritime communications, and to provide 
naval bases and facilities for repair and fuelling of ships,’’ especially 
in Singapore. 

The Conference also “ heard with satisfaction ’’ of the important 
steps taken by the British Government for the maintenance of a 
Home Defence Air Force of sufficient strength to afford protection 
against attack by the strongest force within striking distance of 
the shores of the United Kingdom, and recorded the progress made 
by the several Governments in creating and maintaining an adequate 
chain of air bases and refuelling stations along the lines of com- 
munications between the different parts of the Empire. 

A common system of organization and training has been 
adopted, and the value was recognized of the interchange of in- 
dividual officers of the three Services. Special attention was paid 
to the question of munitions and supplies required for defence in 
all parts of the Commonwealth, and, finally, the Conference “ found 
general agreement among its members that the security of each 
of their countries can be increased by co-operation on such matters 
as the free interchange of information concerning the state of 
their naval, military, and air forces, the continuance of the arrange- 
ments already initiated by some of them for concerting the scale 
of the defences of ports, and measures for co-operation in the 
defence of communications and other common interests. . . .” 

In general, it may be said that the delegates separated with a 
clear picture in their minds of the questions which are to-day 
disturbing international relations, and with a fuller understanding 
than when they first met of the complications inherent in the 
problem of defence. 

As to the measures to deal with this problem there is complete 
harmony, and the new defence programme was apparently endorsed 
in every particular. 

To quote Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the closing meeting, 
their deliberations had shown that the members of the Common- 
wealth all think alike on all the big issues on which the welfare of 
mankind ultimately depends, and Mr. Mackenzie King was voicing 
the feeling of all the Dominions when he declared that ‘‘ above 


, 


everything, our discussions have disclosed how inseparable is the 
welfare of each member, and of the Commonwealth as a whole, 
from the peace and well-being of mankind.” 


H.L. 





§ 


CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. | 
June 13th.—In a speech in Vienna the Chancellor appealed to the 


workers to co-operate with the State, and then referred to foreign 
relations in the following terms: “ Picture to yourselves the situation 
inside and beyond our frontiers. Imagine that some deliberate act of 
provocation should succeed in bringing about a local outbreak, or that 
even without such instigation passions should spontaneously explode. 
For us that would be a domestic affair, but it might lead to the whole 
State being endangered; for instance, through the assertion that 
order must be restored in Austria, because Austria herself was no 
longer capable of restoring order.” 

All who were in responsible positions ought, therefore, to do their 
utmost to maintain order and peace, since, “‘ We are all on outpost 
duty, and must preserve discipline.” 

June 16th.—Report ve powers given to the German Special 
Ambassador to check Nazi activities. (See Germany). 

June 17th.—Dr. Schacht arrived in Vienna and discussed trade 
and financial relations between Germany and Austria with the Chancellor 
and other Ministers and the President of the National Bank. (The 
increase in trade exchanges had not been more than 50 per cent. of the 
figure provided for by the Austro-German trade agreement of 
August 26th, 1936). 

The Chancellor appointed two experts to make proposals for the 
incorporation in the Patriotic, or Fatherland, Front of the “* National 
Opposition,” composed very largely of Nazis. The two experts were 
men of German sympathies, who had been working to improve Austro- 
German relations. 

Herr von Papen issued a denial of the reports that he had been 
given new powers by Herr Hitler, and that Herr Hitler had intimated 
that something must be done to improve Austro-German relations. 
The Ambassador stated that he had not been out of Austria since May. 

June 19th.—Thirty-one Nazi S.S. leaders were convicted in Vienna 
of constituting an illegal organization, and sentenced to imprisonment 
for from two to seven months. 

June 22nd.—Fritz Woitsche, alleged to be a Nazi terrorist, was 
sentenced in Vienna to 12 years’ penal servitude for arson. The judicial 
authorities alleged that he had been preparing a plan to murder the 
Chancellor, but he was not charged with this. The Austrian Nazi 
leaders disclaimed all connection with Woitsche, whom, they stated, 
they were watching, in the fear that he was an agent provocateur working 
for the Black Front of Otto Strasser. 

It was announced in Vienna that projected negotiations with 
Germany regarding questions outstanding between the two countries 
had been postponed, the German delegation, due that day, not having 
arrived. The Government were informed that the German Foreign 
Office was too preoccupied with the international situation for the 
officials to leave Berlin. 

Belgium. 

June oth.—The Croix de Feu, an association of ex-Service men 

decorated on the field, held demonstrations in Brussels against the 
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amnesty law for War traitors. The President of the Senate received 
a delegation of six men, who handed him a protest against it. 

June 11th.—The Senate passed the Amnesty Bill by 90 votes 
to 64, with 5 abstentions. 


Bulgaria. 


June 9th.—Baron von Neurath arrived in Sofia. 

June toth.—Following conversations between the Prime Minister 
and the German Minister a statement was issued saying that the sincere 
and friendly character of these reflected the hearty relations which, 
for years past, had grown to be a tradition between the two countries. 
It was established that a full concord of views existed between Bulgaria 
and Germany on all the questions discussed, and both sides agreed 
that the existing friendly relations should be strengthened and widened 
in future in their common interest. 


Canada. 

June 16th.—It was learnt that German Consuls throughout the 
country had issued notices instructing all German nationals, resident 
in Canada who were born in 1917 to register at once for military and 
labour service for six months in Germany, beginning on April Ist, 
1938. 

German-born British subjects were only to be liable to labour 
service. 


Czechoslovakia. 

June 14th.—The Prime Minister left for Bucarest on an official 
visit. 

June 15th—The Government introduced a Bill providing for 
pre-military training for the whole population of both sexes from the 
ages of 6 to 60. Between 17 and 30 men were to be taught the use 
of arms, and training for civil air defence would continue up to the 
age of 60. 

June 17th.—German reports ve alleged ill-treatment of German 
citizen by Prague police. (See Germany). 

June 18th.—The Government issued a statement denying categori- 
cally the charges made in Germany that Herr Weigel had been 
ill-treated while under arrest. He had been arrested on November goth, 
and plans for the organization of the German Nazi Party in Czecho- 
slovakia had been found among his effects. 


Danzig Free City. 
. June 8th—Herr Himmler arrived in Danzig on a visit to Herr 
‘orster. 

June 16th.—A party of Nazi “* Old Guard,”’ numbering 500, arrived 
in the City from Berlin and, at a luncheon to them, Herr Forster 
reminded them that Danzig was, in reality, still fettered by Versailles, 
since the railway station and the site on which it stood were Polish. 


France, 

June 1oth.—During the debate in the Chamber on the Bill giving 
the Government power to alter the rates of Customs duty by decree 
M. Reynaud said the devaluation of the franc had failed to close the 
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gap between French and world prices. Internal prices showed an 
increase of 20 per cent. in the year just past, and costs of production 
had risen in some cases by 40 per cent. 

There was a great danger of a return to short-time in industry, 
and in some cases a 20-hour week might soon become unavoidable. 
In 1938 the Government would have to borrow 50,000 million francs, 
and he asked, at what rate of interest could they raise such a sum ? 
Also, how could manufacturers find money at reasonable rates when 
some Government bonds yielded the equivalent of g per cent. ? 

M. Reynaud considered that failure would mean a general collapse, 
after which the people would find that when the State was all-powerful, 
trade unionism ceased to exist. 

The Government was understood to have sent a Note to the 
British Government regarding the issues raised by the German and 
Italian Notes of March 12th on a new Western Pact. It was believed 
to discuss French obligations towards the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia 
in relation to the Pact and the problem of designating an aggressor, 
and also to criticize the German and Italian suggestions on the ground 
that they could not be reconciled with the principle that peace pacts 
with certain nations to the exclusion of others should not be concluded. 

A “ water-tight ’’ Western Pact, leaving Germany a completely 
free hand in the East, and the virtual abandonment of the League as 
an arbiter in a matter involving the four Great Powers of Western 
Europe were ideas totally unacceptable to France, it was understood. 

It was understood that the Parti-Social Frangais had decided not 
to accept an invitation of the Parti Populaire Frangais of M. Doriot 
to join his newly-formed Front de la Liberté. 


June 11th.—The well-known Italian anti-Fascist Roselli was 
found murdered near Bagnolles. (He had lived in France since escaping 
from the Lipari Islands in 1929). 

The Senate, debating the Government’s proposal to apply the 
40-hour week to the hotel industry, adopted unanimously an amend- 
ment fixing the hours at from 54 to 60 a week for hotels and restaurants, 
in spite of protests from the Prime Minister. 

June 12th—M. Van Zeeland had conversations with the Prime 
Minister and M. Delbos, and left Paris for the U.S.A. 

June 14th.—The Bank Rate was advanced from 4 to 6 per cent., 
following a heavy run on gold the previous week. 

June 15th.—The Cabinet met to discuss the financial situation 
and decided not to submit separate Bills to Parliament, but to ask for 
special powers to take by decree whatever measures they considered 
necessary to protect public savings, currency and credit, with validity 
until July 31st. 

The decrees would be submitted to the Chamber for approval 
within three months. 

After the meeting the Finance Minister made a statement in 
which he said the Government had prepared all the necessary Bills 
and had decided to ask Parliament to apply the procedure of extreme 
urgency to their discussion. But they had found themselves faced 
with a political offensive, and a prolonged debate would have been 
dangerous. 

The Government preferred to show that they were determined 
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to restore the public finances firmly, wisely, and methodically, and to 
smash the “ alarmist offensive.” 

The Communists announced that they would not support the 
Bill in its existing form, but would allow members of their party to 
participate as Ministers in any “ wider Government ” which might be 
formed as a result of the Cabinet’s proposals. But they would vote 
iinst the Government if indirect taxes were imposed. 

The Finance Committee of the Chamber, after prolonged examina- 
tion of the proposals, passed the Bill authorizing Government by 
decree by 22 votes to 16, with 6 abstentions. 

(The preamble to the Bill said that the situation required not only 
immediate measures, but a progressive effort which might have to be 
sustained for some years. It mentioned State monopolies and services 
as contributory causes of the burdens on the Treasury, and said the 
Government proposed to adjust certain prices and taxes, to prevent 
tax evasion, and to reorganize medium-term and export credit in the 
interests of industry. These reforms were estimated to yield 5,000 
million francs of new revenue). 


June 16th.—The Chamber, by 346 votes to 247, adopted the Bill, 
after M. Blum had made a concession to the Finance Committee by 
consenting to the plenary powers extending only to the end of the 
ordinary session of Parliament. He also accepted an amendment which 
debarred the Government from imposing exchange control or stabilizing 
the franc at its minimum gold value. 

M. Blum had also told the Communists that he had no intention 
of taxing necessities, and they voted in support of the Bill. (Almost 
up to the last moment they had said they would abstain from voting). 

During the debate critics of the Government questioned the 
justification of the demand for special powers, and M. Flandin said 
that such extensive ones had never been asked for by any Government. 

He also said: ‘“* You set up an Exchange Equalization Fund of 
10,000 million francs. To this, devaluation added returns of gold to 
the extent of 5,000 millions, or 6,000 millions according to the technical 
experts ; you then borrowed {40 million. All this represented a total 
of about 20,000 millions. Are we to understand that all this money 
has been spent to-day ? ” 

M. Reynaud claimed that the policy of purchasing-power had 
failed ; the financial and economic profits of devaluation had been 
lost ; and the flight of capital, not speculation, was to blame. There 
was no “ plot ” by the banks, and it would be a most serious thing to 
deceive the public as to the true nature of the crisis. 

M. Blum maintained that the Government were defending them- 
selves and the public against a carefully planned attack ; a political 
attack on the Rentes market, with a rumour that the franc was to be 
devalued again at the end of the week, resulting in gold being 
withdrawn in growing quantities for 10 days past. 

Political intrigue and financial speculation had gone hand in 
hand, leaving the Government with the alternatives of resistance or 
surrender. They would not surrender. 

General Beck, the Chief of the German General Staff, arrived in 
Paris and met General Gamelin. 

June 17th.—The Finance Committee of the Senate, after con- 
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sidering the special powers Bill, decided to ask the Government, “ before 
all else,” to produce a Bill to prevent speculation and tax evasion. 

M. Blum informed the press that no contact or conversation, 
direct or indirect, had taken place between the Government and the 
Communist leaders during the evening and night of June 15th. 

June 18th.—The Finance Committee of the Senate, on being told 
by the Finance Minister that the Government could not accept any 
important modifications of the Special Powers Bill, drafted a Bill of 
their own in which they limited the powers of the Government to 
the object of preventing speculation liable to injure public savings, 
currency, and credit, and specifically excluded all measures tending 
to establish exchange control and all measures capable of being used 
to restrict the freedom of private capital. 

It also excluded measures to apply Customs tariffs or prohibitions 
to gold, currency, bank notes, and stock ; measures to forbid, regulate, 
or suspend settlements in francs, foreign exchange, and gold, or any 
transfer of capital, or securities between France and other countries ; 
measures to interfere with free dealing in such property ; measures 
designed to charge the State or any public authority with new expendi- 
ture ; and all measures to create new public posts, or to involve the 
State in the nationalization or part ownership of any private concern. 

The Chamber, discussing the Government’s Bill for full powers 
to fix import tariffs and quotas, adopted an amendment imposing some 
of the restrictions contained in the Senate Finance Committee’s Bill, 
expressed in almost identical words. 

Speaking at Bordeaux, M. Cot said that during the 12 months 
since June, 1936 modern material in the Air Force had been increased 
by 110 per cent., and the increase would be up to 180 per cent. by the 
end of the year, while reserve machines would be increased by 80 per 
cent. The bombing arm had been increased four-fold, and the Air 
Force had become one of the most powerful in the world, second in 
Europe only to that of Russia. 

The aircraft industry had been nationalized, but the system of 
companies had been retained, the State holding the majority of shares. 
The whole cost of this procedure had been only 250 million francs, 
while production had gone up by one-third. 

June 19th.—M. Blum, speaking in the Senate, called upon it to 
adopt the Bill as passed by the Chamber, and declared that the counter 
Bill of the Finance Committee was useless and its terms little short 
of an insult to the Government. It was imperative that the Govern- 
ment should be able to act quickly and with secrecy, and it was therefore 
impossible for them to disclose their exact intentions. 

He denied that they were contemplating exchange control, but 
said there were intermediary measures between that and absolute 
financial freedom. There were only two alternatives: either there 
would be another Front Populaire Government, but no longer under 
Socialist leadership, or else they would remain in office, but in that 
case they must have power to act. 

M. Caillaux, president of the Finance Committee, made a bitter 
attack on the Government, saying that France had for years lived 
beyond her means, and the plan of raising 4 or 5 milliards of new 
revenue was only calculated to camouflage for a time the financial 
position, which was rotten to the core. 
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The President of the Senate then put to the vote the amended 
text adopted by the Government, and this was rejected by 188 votes 
to 72. The Senate then adopted its own text by 238 votes to 52. 

The Bill went back to the Chamber, which re-adopted its original 
Bill by 346 votes to 248. 

June 20th.—Attempts at a compromise were made, M. Hymans 
secretary of the Delegation of the Left), and M. Campinchi (chairman 
of the Parliamentary Radical Party), working out an amended text 
which gave the Government the special powers they required, but 
limited their action with some of the restrictions formulated by the 
Senate. (It excluded exchange control, and specified that the franc 
should be kept within the gold values laid down in the tripartite agree- 
ment of September, 1936. It also excluded all Customs charges on 
foreign securities, all increase in the number of Civil Servants, all new 
charges on the State by expropriation for participation in private 
enterprises, and all compulsory conversion of public or private debt). 

The Delegation of the Left accepted this formula, and M. Blum 
and M. Vincent Auriol approved it in principle. The Government 
next presented it to the Finance Committee of the Senate, which 
rejected it, and, by 12 votes to 5, adopted counter-measures which 
still further restricted the powers of the Government. These were 


then adopted by the Senate itself, by 198 votes to 82, after it had 
rejected the compromise text by 168 votes to 96. 

June 21st.—The Government resigned at 2.30 a.m. 

President Lebrun asked M. Chautemps, the Radical Minister of 
State, to form a Cabinet, and he accepted provisionally. 

Later M. Chautemps issued a statement in which he said that 


with a view to the necessity of conciliating the decisions of the two 
Parliamentary assemblies, he was “trying to form a Cabinet which 
will correspond with the Republican majority in the Chamber, and 
will be able, by its composition and its programme, to command the 
attention of the Senate.” 

June 22nd.—M. Chautemps formed a Cabinet, with M. Blum 
as Vice-President, without portfolio. Other Ministers were: Foreign 
Affairs, M. Delbos ; Finance, M. Bonnet ; Justice, M. Vincent Auriol ; 
the Interior, M. Dormoy ; War, M. Daladier ; Marine, M. Campinchi ; 
Air, M. Cot; Labour, M. Février ; Commerce, M. Chapsal; Public 
Works, M. Queuille ; Education, M. Zay; Agriculture, M. Monnet ; 


and Colonies, M. Moutet. 
M. Sarraut, M. Paul Faure, and M. Viollette were appointed 


Ministers of State. 

Eleven of the Ministers were Socialists. The Premier himself 
described it as a Ministry of Republican Unity, and said it would 
remain faithful to the will of the electorate. His first concern would 
be financial reconstruction. 

The National Council of the Socialist Party had previously agreed 
to support M. Chautemps, at a meeting at which M. Blum strongly 
advocated this, saying that participation in the new Government 
was the only way of saving what was left of the Popular coalition, 


Germany. 
_ June 10th.—Baron von Neurath in Sofia, and issue of statement. 
(See Bulgaria). 
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The office of the Archbishop of Cologne was raided by the secret 
olice. 
, June 11th.—Official returns showed the total of people out of work 
at the end of May as 776,000, a decrease of 184,000 during the month. 
It was claimed that over two million people had found work in the 
four months February-May. 

June 12th.—The press dismissed with indignation the statements 
that the Russian Generals who were on trial had been in touch with 
German military circles, and, in particular, Tukhachevsky’s anti- 
German sentiments were declared to have been notorious. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, however, pointed out that there might 
have been something in the charges, and that Stalin might after all 
have strengthened rather than weakened Soviet Russia and the Red 
Army. A Red Army disintegrating from within would have been 
intolerable to him. 

June 13th.—It was announced in all Roman Catholic Churches in 
Munich that Cardinal Faulhaber had lodged a protest with the Reich 
Minister for Church Affairs against the arrest, on June 5th, of Father 
Mayr, and against a police order forbidding him to preach, which 
conflicted, it was maintained, with the right to profess the Roman 
Catholic religion as guaranteed in the Concordat. 

The Berlin press stated that the Valencia decision about the anti- 
submarine flotilla was a fresh deliberate provocation by the Bolshevists, 
to prevent the control scheme from functioning, but on the slightest 
provocation Germany would “ act like lightning.” 


June 14th.—Pastor Jakoby, of Berlin, who had already been 
forbidden to preach, was arrested on a charge of incitement to 
disobedience to the law. 

Reports were current that several other Confessional pastors had 
been arrested, including Dr. Niesel, Dr. Arnim-Liitzlow, and pastor 
Asmussen. (They were alleged to have decided to ignore a decree 
just issued, forbidding the practice of announcing from the pulpit the 
names of persons who had formally left the Church). 


June 15th.—The Foreign Office announced, simultaneously with 
the British Foreign Office, that Baron von Neurath would stay in 
London as the guest of the British Government on June 23rd—25th. 
Also that “ no negotiations are under contemplation, but it is hoped 
that the visit will offer an opportunity for an exchange of views on 
matters of common interest to the two countries, and particularly the 
Spanish problem.” 

June 16th.—The Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to the 
results of the Imperial Conference, said that, though few details were 
known to outsiders, “‘ it may be stated that the unity and unanimity 
of the British Empire has been proved anew, and that the material 
and moral community of interests of the world-wide commonwealth 
of nations has been clearly demonstrated.” 

The Vdélkischer Beobachter, referring to the Foreign Minister’s 
visit to London, said there was no question of wanting to convince the 
partner in conversation of any new political thesis. Each Government 
knew the attitude and policy of the other, and “all that matters is 
the talks; the loosening of the clenched attitude on both sides, the 
creation of a franker, heartier atmosphere. . . .” 
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A decree was issued by the Ministers of the Interior and of Church 
Affairs jointly to prevent the “ misuse ’’ of Church collection funds. 

It was learnt that the Regional Church Committees, created 
under the *‘ Church Peace ” scheme of the Minister for Church Affairs, 
were being dissolved. 

Following conversations between Herr Hitler and Herr von Papen, 
it was reported in Berlin that the latter had been given plenary 
powers over all Nazi leaders in Austria, with a view to checking their 
activities, on the ground that these had been the chief stumbling block 
to the establishment of satisfactory relations between the two 
countries. 

Instructions to Germans resident in Canada to register for military 
and labour service. (See Canada). 

June 17th.—Herr von Papen’s denial of report re special powers 
given to him by the Chancellor. (See Austria). 

Speaking at Wilhelmshaven at the State funeral of the 31 men 
killed in the Deutschland attack, Admiral Raeder described the bombing 
and explained that when the aeroplanes approached close the order 
had been given to the anti-aircraft guns to fire. But the bombs had 
dropped immediately, before the order had been carried out. 

The D.A.Z., referring to a News Agency report of the torturing 
of a German named Weigel in a Czech prison, said that instant satis- 
faction must be given, and that a mere diplomatic apology would 
not suffice. | 

The Bérsen Zeitung stated that the world could see from this case 
the true character of Czech culture, and added, ‘‘When the 
Prague policy of the last few years is examined, it is easy to under- 
stand what models the administrators of the Czech State have copied. 
Politically they march in the track of Moscow... .” (Herr Weigel 
had been arrested in November on charges of Nazi activities). 

June 18th.—The arrest was reported of four more Evangelical 
pastors in connection with the charge that the members of the Prussian 
Confessional Council had defied the decree forbidding the announce- 
ments regarding persons leaving the Church. 

June 19th.—An order, issued by the Bavarian Minister of Educa- 
tion came into force securalizing all the Confessional schools in Bavaria, 
in response (according to the official explanation) to the votes of the 
parents, 95 per cent. of whom declared themselves in favour of secular 
schools. 

Herr Wagner also announced that he had been obliged to close 
schools belonging to four Roman Catholic Orders at Augsburg, Reichen- 
hall, and several other towns owing to impending immorality trials. 

It was announced in Berlin that three torpedoes had been fired 
at the cruiser Leipzig while off Oran on June 15th, and a fourth on 
June 18th, but none had hit the vessel. 

The Official News Agency gave detailed accounts of the attempts, 
and said it would be the business of the four Powers to take the 
appropriate measures. The Government were, in any case, “ not 
disposed to go on watching the firing attempts of Spanish Bolshevist 
submarine pirates until, perhaps, in the end a hit is scored once again.” 

June 21st.—The Government issued a communiqué reading: “ As 
the situation which has arisen through the repeated Red Spanish 
attempts on German warships does not permit of the absence of the 
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Reich Ministry for Foreign Affairs from Berlin, the British Ambassador 
here was informed yesterday that the visit arranged for Baron von 
Neurath to London must be postponed.” 

Herr Hitler held a prolonged consultation at the Chancery, which 
was attended by the Foreign Minister, the War Minister, and the 
C.-in-Cs. of the Navy and the Air Force. A semi-official statement 
was issued, noting the satisfaction with which Germany’s immediate 
recourse to the agreed consultation machinery had been greeted in 
* unprejudiced ” quarters abroad, and continuing :— 

** Tf, however, the conclusion is drawn here and there that this 
machinery has thereby already demonstrated its value, it is, to say 
the least, an anticipation of events. It does not need explaining 
that Germany, in view of the seriousness with which these new symptoms 
of a desperado and pirate mentality must be regarded, expects 
for her part a reaction from the other Powers which really takes 
into account the gravity of the case and the necessity to prevent 
repetitions. . . .” 

It must be made clear, it continued, that ‘‘every further malicious 
attempt to attack and damage the controlling vessels will entail not 
only relentless punishment, but may also, if necessary, lead to depriving 
these pirates of the material means to continue such attacks.” 

The Bérsen Zeitung, in an article published before the announce- 
ment regarding the Foreign Minister’s London visit, criticized the 
British Government’s attitude towards Germany, and more particularly 
British policy towards Central Europe. It was quite wrong, it stated, 
to imagine that the discussions between Baron von Neurath and 
Mr. Eden would be of the character of the latter’s questionnaire of 
May, 1936. 

The paper asserted that the British Dominions had demanded 
clearness, at the Conference, as to the relations of England with 
Germany, not out of fear of Germany, but of British foreign policy. 
In some quarters in England the frontiers of the country were believed 
to be in the Danube Basin, and Baron von Neurath, after his visit 
there, was able to form a judgment as to the réle British influence 
was playing in a region which, by history, economics, and civilization 
was by nature in the German sphere of influence. 

An official account of the Leipzig incident, issued in Berlin, stated 
that the firing of the torpedo on June 18th “ was established beyond 
all doubt by a submarine listening apparatus and by observation of 
the air bubbles which are clearly seen on the surface when a torpedo 
is fired... .” 

Further, the noise of a blow was heard, and on June 2oth a diver 
found a dent on the ship’s side below the waterline with an average 
diameter of about 6 inches. 

Germany’s demands regarding joint action, proposed in con- 
sequence of the Leipzig incident. (See Great Britain). 

June 22nd.—It was stated in Berlin that the Valencia Govern- 
ment’s assertions that no submarines were at sea on June 15th and 18th 
was disproved by the fact that on the morning of June 16th two “ Red” 
submarines bombarded Calahonda, near Malaga. 

Breakdown of London discussions re the Leipzig incident. (See 
Great Britain). 

The German view as to the Four-Power discussions was under- 
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stood to be that the Powers were not judges to ascertain facts, but 
that their one duty was to protect their ships performing an inter- 
national task by taking measures appropriate to given circumstances, 
leaving irrelevant considerations of internal policy, for example, out 
of mind, 

It was considered that the British attitude was prejudiced by 
their recognition of Valencia as the Government of Spain. 


Great Britain. 
June gth—The Chairman of the Non-Intervention Committee 


received a letter from the Soviet delegate stating that it might be 
‘“* considered as established that the bombing of the Deutschland took 
place at a time when this ship was not carrying out the functions of 
naval control. Aggressive actions of the rebels directed against British 
ships, French aeroplanes and French territory have so far never been 
the subject of discussion by the Non-Intervention Committee. 

‘“* The unlawful seizure of merchant ships belonging to the U.S.S.R., 
the Scandinavian countries, and a number of other States, which has 
been systematically practised by the rebels was discussed after great 
delay only recently, and then in a most general and scarcely satisfactory 
form.” 

He argued that all negotiations on measures for guaranteeing 
the patrol vessels’ safety ought to be undertaken only after the whole 
question had been discussed by the .Committee. 

During a debate in Parliament on a Socialist amendment to the 
Finance Bill, the President of the Board of Trade dealt with a suggestion 
that a gesture should be made to the U.S.A. by limiting the extension 
of certain tariff preferences for Empire goods. He denied that the 
principle of Imperial Preference was incompatible with a possible 
trade agreement with America. 

The United States had never expressed any desire to destroy the 
principle of Imperial Preference and believed, as he himself believed, 
that there was no antipathy between Imperial Preference and an 
Anglo-American agreement. 

The Chairman of the Non-Intervention Committee, in a reply to 
the Soviet Note re the Deutschland, pointed out that the discussions 
between the four naval Powers had been undertaken as a result of what 
was understood to be the unanimous view of the members of the Sub- 
Committee at its meeting on May 31st, 7.e. that the best immediate 
procedure would be for the four Powers to agree among themselves 
as to the guarantees they considered desirable for the continued 
operation of the scheme. 

There was no question of any amendment or modification of the 
nature and scope of the scheme itself being discussed outside the 
Committee. 

June 12th.—Mr. Eden and the Ambassadors of France, Germany 
and Italy reached agreement on two texts embodying provisions for 
the security of the four patrol fleets in Spanish waters. The first was 
an agreement on guarantees, which was to be submitted to the two 
parties in Spain ; and the second was an annex explaining the principles 
which would govern consultation between the four Powers in the 
event of a future attack, and indicating their willingness to contribute 
constructive suggestions to a discussion in the London Committee 
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for methods for internationalizing and co-ordinating the naval patrol 
system. 

The agreement on guarantees was similar to that proposed by the 
Government on June 3rd, and provided for: (1) full assurances from 
the two parties in Spain ; (2) extension of the system of safety zones ; 
and (3) consultation between the four Powers, independently of 
measures of self-defence taken on the spot. 

The annex explained that, while the four Powers required certain 
assurances from the two parties, they themselves were agreed to do 
their part in preventing incidents, and to give no pretext for them. 

If, failing agreement through consultation on concerted action, 
the Power attacked decided to take independent measures, the others 
would not share in the responsibility for what was done, and a new 
situation would have arisen. 

June 14th.—Mr. Eden informed the House of Commons that, 
after protracted negotiations, the Italian Government had finally 
declared that they would not entrust any religious denomination of 
any foreign country with the task of setting up any schools in Abyssinia. 
This decision ruled out all except Italian missions. 

They had promised to consider any application by the British 
religious missions to carry on humanitarian or welfare work, but they 
would not be allowed to run schools. 

The British Government regretted this decision, and reserved 
their right to take similar action in respect of Italian missionaries in 
British territories. 

June 15th.—The Imperial Conference closed, and a summary of 
the proceedings was issued. Cmd. 5482. In this it was recorded that 
“the utmost co-operation is needed in matters of defence and inter- 
national relationships, with the understanding that all members of 
the Empire are free to formulate their own policy.” 

For each member of the Commonwealth the first objective was 
declared to be the preservation of peace. ‘“* At the same time,” it was 
stated, “‘ being impressed with the desirability of strengthening the 
influence of the League by the enlargement of its membership, the 
delegates united in expressing the view that this subject would be 
facilitated by the separation of the Covenant from the Treaties of 
Peace.” 

The representatives welcomed regional agreements so far as they 
could be made to contribute to the cause of peace and did not conflict 
with the Covenant. In particular, they agreed that the regional agree- 
ment and pact of non-aggression suggested between the countries of 
the Pacific would be “ a desirable contribution to the cause of peace,” 
and should be the subject of further consultation between Governments. 

They all desired to see the widest possible measure of disarmament, 
while at the same time they were agreed that the Commonwealth 
Governments were “ bound to adopt such measures of defence as they 
may deem essential for their security, as well as for the fulfilment of 
such international agreements as they may respectively have assumed.” 

They also declared their intention of continuing to “ consult 
and co-operate with one another in this vital interest (the co-ordination 
of efforts in the cause of peace), and all other matters of common 
concern”’’; also that they were “ready to co-operate with other 
nations in examining current difficulties, including trade barriers and 
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other obstacles to the increase of international trade, and the improve- 
ment of the general standard of living.” 

Finally, they declared that, while themselves firmly attached to 
the principles of democracy, they were convinced that “ differences 
of political creed should be no obstacle to friendly relations between 
Governments and countries, and that nothing could be more damaging 
to the hopes of international appeasement than the division, real or 
apparent, of the world into opposing groups.” 

On the subject of Defence the Conference noted with deep concern 
that since 1930 international tension had increased to a marked degree, 
and there had been large increases in armaments. As to the measures 
of reaarmament adopted by the countries represented at the Conference, 
it recognized that the increased programmes were no more than 
sufficient for the defence of their territories and trade, and the fulfilment 
of such obligations as each might have assumed. 

The Conference also gave careful attention to the question of 
munitions and supplies required for defence both by the U.K. and 
other parts of the Commonwealth, and also to that of the supply of 
food and feeding stuffs in time of emergency. There was general 
agreement that the security of each of their countries could be increased 
by co-operation in such matters as the free interchange of information 
and the defence of communications and other common interests. 

Mr. Eden, replying to questions in Parliament, said that on 
June 13th the Habana left Bilbao with over 4,000 refugees and proceeded 
under British protection to a French port. 

He referred to the appeal from the Basque Government, and said 
the Ambassador at Hendaye had been instructed to inform General 
Franco of it and draw his most urgent attention to it. 

The Government had informed the Basque Government, in reply 
to an appeal, that, provided plans for evacuation covered only old men, 
women, children, and hostages, protection would continue to be given 
to permit an accelerated evacuation of the civil population. 

It was announced that the Government had transmitted to the 
two parties in Spain a communication agreed on at the meetings of 
June 11th and 12th between Mr. Eden and the French, German, and 
Italian Ambassadors. 

June 16th.—The German and Italian Embassies issued a joint 
communiqué stating that they had informed the Chairman of the Non- 
Interventién Committee that, as a result of the agreement reached 
on June 12th, the two Governments had decided to resume their 
co-operation in the Committee and their active part in the patrol 
duties in Spanish waters. 

In reply to questions in Parliament regarding the fuelling of the 
Navy, Lord Stanhope said that the other maritime Powers, except 
Russia and America, were as dependent as Britain on imported oil. 
The sources of supply were numerous, and since they were not likely 
to be at war with all the other countries of the world at once, there 
should not be any difficulty about getting oil. It had various ad- 
vantages over coal, and simplified the task of naval construction. 

The Admiralty considered that the technical arguments in favour 
of oil outweighed the disadvantages of having to import it. The 
Government regarded it as essential from the strategic point of view 
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to retain oil fuel, and not go back to dual firing. Reserve stocks of 
oil were steadily accumulating. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer submitted the scheme to replace 
the N.D.C. to the Cabinet, and a White Paper was issued giving par- 
ticulars of the tax. It amounted to 5 per cent. on the profits of trade 
or business carried on by a company, and 4 per cent. on profits of trade 
carried on by an individual. It would not be chargeable if the profits 
did not exceed £2,000. 

The tax would be imposed for a period of five years, beginning 
April Ist, 1937, and, in a full year, was expected to yield £25 million. 

June 18th.—The Non-Intervention Committee met and agreed 
that the British Government should send to both sides in Spain an 
appeal for humanizing the war, asking them to take all possible steps 
for the protection of non-combatants and to put a stop to the summary 
or mass executions of individuals for political reasons. Also, to 
abandon the system of hostages and release all non-Spaniards, and to 
abstain from the destruction of open towas, etc. 

The Soviet delegate supported the appeal, but protested that 
the Government side in Spain had neither bombed open towns nor 
machine-gunned civilians from the air ; it was hardly proper, therefore, 
to send the appeal to both sides. 

June 19th.—A meeting was held between the Foreign Secretary 
and the French, German, and Italian Ambassadors, at which Herr 
von Ribbentrop reported that torpedo attacks had been made on 
the cruiser Leipzig on June 15th and 18th. The four representatives 
agreed to consult their Governments at once. 

The chairman of the Non-Intervention Committee received a 
letter from the Soviet Ambassador, who stated that the four Powers 
had no authority to act independently as they had in making the 
agreement of June 12th, and that they had created a precedent which 
might endanger the work of the Committee. The Soviet Government, 
he added, must disclaim responsibility either for the proposals in the 
agreement or for any developments which might arise from them. 

June 21st.—Speaking in the Non-Intervention Committee Sub- 
Committee the Chairman said he regarded the existing state of affairs 
as thoroughly unsatisfactory, and the Government felt the greatest 
disappointment that, in spite of the agreements entered into and the 
elaborate organization set up, arms and war material continued to 
reach both sides in Spain. a 

He said that the Technical Sub-Committee’s plan for the with- 
drawal of non-Spanish nationals had been in the hands of Governments 
for a month, but only a very few replies had been received. 

M. Maisky complained that no form of control had been elaborated, 
or even indicated, in the Technical Committee’s report. The scheme 
proposed relied completely on the good-will of the various Govern- 
ments to withdraw their nationals, and experience had shown that such 
reliance was hardly justified. 

Lord Plymouth emphasized the need for co-operation to give effect 
at once to the objects for which the Committee existed—to isolate the 
conflict, and said that if this was not forthcoming the Government 
would feel bound to take this fact into consideration in giving further 
attention to the situation. 

Mr. Eden consulted with the three Ambassadors regarding the 
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joint action suggested by Germany in consequence of the Leipzig 
attack. Germany’s demand was for the presentation of a Note to 
Valencia demanding an explanation, an apology, and an undertaking 
that there would be no repetition, and, in support of the Note, a joint 
appearance, before Valencia, of the units of the fleets of the four Powers. 
She also proposed that the Valencia Government should be required 
to hand over all their submarines, to be impounded in a neutral port. 

The French Ambassador was reported to have intimated that his 
Government could not agree to the joint demonstration by the fleets. 
No agreement was reached, as compromise proposals put forward by 
Mr. Eden were not acceptable to Italy and Germany. The Ambas- 
sadors, therefore, decided to refer the matter back to their respective 
Governments. 

June 22nd.—Following further consultations between Mr. Eden 
and the three Ambassadors a statement was issued reading: ‘It was 
unfortunately found impossible to reach agreement on the measures 
which should be adopted in this case. It was considered, on the one 
hand, that, while proposals should be jointly examined for increasing 
the security of the ships of the four Powers on patrol, an enquiry into 
the circumstances of the incidents should precede any steps directed 
against the Spanish party involved. 

‘*On the other hand, the facts were regarded as being clearly 
established, and the incidents were considered -to require immediate 
active steps in order to maintain the solidarity of the Powers and 
forestall the recurrence of such incidents. The proposal on which 
agreement could not be reached was that an immediate naval demon- 
stration showing the flags of the four Powers should be held off the 
coast of Valencia.” 

Germany was understood to have demanded that the Spanish 
Government’s submarines should be impounded in a neutral port, and 
her demands were supported in principle by Italy. In response to 
British and French representations, Herr von Ribbentrop agreed to 
an enquiry being carried out, before any positive action was taken, 
but insisted that the naval demonstration should be made. To this 
France and Great Britain could not agree. 

It was announced that the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Palestine had been signed. 

Replying to questions in Parliament, Mr. Eden gave an assurance 
that the Government would not join in a naval demonstration off 
Valencia, and repeated the statement made by Lord Plymouth the 
previous day that the Government were most dissatisfied with the 
existing state of affairs regarding intervention in Spain, the chief 
cause of which was the presence there of non-Spanish nationals. 

Pending execution of the full plan for their withdrawal, the 
Government had offered their services to hasten the first withdrawals. 

When asked if the failure of the Non-Intervention agree- 
ment should not be submitted to the League, Mr. Eden replied: 
“It is an agreement to which every nation in Europe has put 
its name, and consequently we have gravely to consider the position 
which confronts us.” 


H 


June 11th.—Baron von Neurath arrived in Budapest, and was 
met by the Prime Minister and M. de Kanya. 
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The Budapesti Hirlap, in an article believed to be authoritative, 
said that the endeavours of the German Government to reinforce, 
through personal intercourse, the friendly relations uniting them with 
Belgrade, Sofia and Budapest were calculated to demonstrate their 
wish to promote international peace in Europe generally, and particularly 
in the Danube Basin. 

The Foreign Minister’s visit, however, had also another significance 
so far as Hungary was concerned, for it called attention to the fact 
that Hungary could not be passed over in any attempt to solve 
Danubian problems. 

June 12th.—Speaking at a banquet to the German Minister, 
M. de Kanya said the two countries equally stood togéther in friendship 
and mutual confidence in their fight for free and peaceful evolution. 

Baron von Neurath said “ trustful collaboration between us and 
our friends offers a guarantee for the developing, in a spirit of peaceful 
evolution, of all sane possibilities towards final appeasement in Central 
Europe.” 

June 14th.—The German Minister left for Berlin, and a statement 
was issued explaining that he and the Hungarian Ministers were in 
perfect agreement in rejecting all attempts at forming political blocs, 
and in their resolve to continue to serve European peace along the 
lines hitherto followed. 

Instead of erecting partition walls between the countries they 
proposed to seek a balance of interests and a final reconciliation. A 
perfect identity of views had also been established on other questions. 


India. 
June 21st.—The Viceroy issued a message to India in which he 
interpreted the constitutional position in the light of declarations on 
both sides, analysed the issues raised by the Congress demand for 
automatic dismissal of Ministers, and implicitly indicated how the 
constitutional problem might be solved. Among the chief points 
were the following :— 

: » Statements by responsible party leaders had made it abundantly 
clear that genuine misapprehensions and misunderstandings existed 
three months previously in certain quarters as to the relations of 
Governors to their Ministers and the extent or manner in which 
Governors would be likely to interfere with the day-to-day adminis- 
tration. 

Three months’ experience of the operation of the Constitution 
had conclusively shown that the specific assurances from the 
Governors sought by Congress were not essential to the smooth and 
harmonious working of the Constitution. 

In every province Ministers had been able to test by practical 
experience that the co-operation and assistance of the services were 
at their disposal. 

Apprehensions that Governors would seek occasions for inter- 
fering with the policy of their Ministers, or for gratuitous and un- 
called-for exercise of their special responsibilities, had no shadow 
of justification. 

There was no vestige of foundation for the assertion that the 
Governor was entitled under the Act at his pleasure to intervene at 
random in the administration of the province. 
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The Governors’ special responsibilities were restricted in scope 
to the narrowest limits possible. A Governor would at all times be 
concerned to carry his Ministers with him. 

On an issue arising where, a Governor and his Ministers having 
both approached the matter with open minds and with a full sense 
of responsibility, no agreement could be reached, then the Ministry 
must either resign or be dismissed. 

Normal constitutional practice leant heavily to the side of 
resignation. 


Irish Free State. 
June 14th.—The Dail passed the new Constitution by 62 votes 


to 48, and was then dissolved. 


Italy. 
June 11th.—A third list was published of Italians killed and 


wounded on the Madrid front. The number of killed was 175. 

June 13th.—A fourth casualty list contained the names of 230 
volunteers killed on the Madrid front, 250 missing, and 1,994 wounded. 

Writing in the Popolo d@’Italia, Signor Mussolini said Bolshevism 
was passing through a “ mortal crisis,” and the end could not be far 
off. He went on: “An Army where the Chiefs are shot, be they 
spies or innocent men, cannot last: It is something in process of 
disintegration ; it is a force, in any case, which cannot do anything 
beyond the frontier and on which France, for instance, can no longer 
rely.” 

He accused the great democracies of having courted this Russia, 
where massacres were the order of the day, “ this Russia which would 
have carried her barbarous methods into the Latin Mediterranean, 
and would have succeeded if the Italian Legionaries had not gone to 
Spain to fight in the name of Rome against Moscow.” 

June 14th.—Mr. Eden’s statement ve missionary schools, etc., in 
Abyssinia. (See Great Britain). 

June 16th.—The Popolo d’ Italia, in an article attributed to Signor 
Mussolini, described the fighting on the Guadalajara front in March, 
and declared that, had it not been for a mistaken order to retreat 
being given to the Italian legionaries, the fighting would have ended 
victoriously. The Command itself had admitted that it was a mistake 
a few days later. The troops considered themselves victorious, and 
in addition there were thousands of men in reserve who had not been 
engaged at all. 

The dead of the legionaries had not yet been buried when “ the 
anti-Fascist foreign press let loose its vituperative campaign of in- 
ventions and calumnies. In this brigand-like undertaking the British 
press took the lead without any exception, and also the French Left- 
Wing press.” 

The withdrawal had been presented as a catastrophe, and “ the 
newspapers drew from one episode generalizations offensive to the 
whole Italian Army, forgetting that this Army had contributed to 
the final victory of the Allies in the War. These hyenas in human 
form threw themselves on the pure blood of Italian youth as if it had 
been whisky, losing all trace of shame, as do the scum and the cowards 
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when fear has passed away. . . . We know as certainly as a dogma 
of our faith that the dead of Guadalajara will be avenged.” 

June 20th.—The article in the Popolo @ Italia regarding the avenging 
of Guadalajara was ordered to be displayed in the rallying places of 
the Fasci di Combattimento and of the regional Fascist groups and in 
the barracks of the Giovani Fascisti. 

The Chief of the General Staff of the Fascist Militia issued an 
order of the day reading: ‘“.Blackshirts, you must remember, in our 
love and unlimited devotion to the Duce . . . the necessity of hating 
all our enemies, in order that the dead of Guadalajara may be avenged 
now and for all eternity.” 

June 21st.—The Cabinet approved extraordinary expenditure of 
12,000 million lire in East Africa, to be spread over six years. Road 
building was allocated nearly 8,000 millions, and house building 2,000 
millions. 

It also approved a Bill providing for additional expenditure of 
3,000 million, spread over three years, to pay for the “ fundamental 
road programme ”’ already far advanced. 

A further Bill raised the salaries of 700,000 State dependents 
and of 200,000 persons dependent upon public entities. 

June 22nd.—Trade statistics were published showing that imports 
for the 5 months January—May were valued at 5,405 million lire odd, 
and exports at 2,988 millions odd. Imports included 1,164,406 tons 
of wheat, valued at 946,881,671 lire. 


Japan. ac 

June 15th.—The Government announced their decision to adopt 
a Five-year Plan for the expansion of the country’s productive power, 
the balancing of international accounts, and the adjustment of supply 
and demand (?.e., regulation of imports). 

The Plan was understood to have been prepared by the Army. 

June 16th.—The Minister of Commerce stated in an interview 
that, to increase the country’s productive capacity control of labour 
should be introduced, with prohibition of the transfer of workers from 
one factory to another. Also, in balancing international payments, 
Japan and Manchukuo must be considered as one unit. 

The Domei Agency stated that the Five-year Plan would cost 
nearly 6,000 million yen, and that Manchukuo’s similar, but separate, 
Plan would cost some 2,300 millions, and the two should be co-ordinated. 
(The Manchukuo Plan was already in operation). 

The Yomiuri reported that the Plan would cost about 6,900 million 
yen by 1942. 

June 18th.—It was learnt that the Government had decided to 
answer in the negative the enquiry by the U.S. Government as to 
whether they were prepared to restrict the calibre of guns in capital 
ships to 14 inches. The question was regarded as a political, and not 
technical one, and unless and until the principle of the “ common 
upper limit ” was adopted, Japan was not prepared to tie her hands 
in any way. 

June 20th.—It was understood that the War Office had decided 
to raise the number of officers admitted annually into the Military 
Academy from 1,000 to 2,200. 
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Latvia. 
June 14th.—The Foreign Minister left for Moscow on an official 


visit to M. Litvinoff. 


League of Nations. 
June gth.—Hr. Hansson’s report giving recommendations for the 


liquidation of the Nansen Office was circulated to the various Govern- 
ments. It pointed out that the refugees numbered 700,000, of whom 
600,000 were Russians, Armenians, Saarlanders, Assyrians, Assyro- 
Chaldeans and Turks. The liquidation of the Office would not do 
away with the problem, and even after the end of 1938 much work 
would remain to be done. 

The total given (700,000) included refugees who did not require 
material assistance from the Office, but “ nevertheless,” said the report, 
“there remains a truly appalling number of refugees who require 
substantial assistance and will continue to require it after 1938.” 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
June oth.—The International Labour Conference began the 


discussion of the Director’s Report. 

June 19th.—Speaking in the International Conference, Mr. R. A. 
Butler, the British Government delegate, explained why his Govern- 
ment was compelled to vote against the proposed Convention for a 
40-hour week in the textile industry, 


The Netherlands. 


June oth.—It was announced that the Government had granted 
to Great Britain and Germany, without asking concessions in return, 
the same privileges as they gave to the so-called Oslo States under 
the Convention of May 28th. This meant that all quotas on 65 
commodities listed in the Customs tariff were abolished. 

June 17th—The 17th International Congress of Agriculture 
opened in The Hague, 40 countries being represented. The Prime 
Minister, who presided, said the time was now favourable for a return 
from excessive to normal protection, now that the world’s prices had 
recovered ; and a return to pre-War conditions must be regarded as 


the final aim. 


Norway. 
June 14th.—Parliament passed the Extraordinary National Defence 


Budget, providing for an expenditure of the equivalent of {1 million 
spread over three years. 


Poland. 
June oth.—A Jew was condemned to death for killing a sergeant, 


who, he alleged, had seriously ill-treated him when he was in the 
army. During the trial the prosecuting counsel held that the murder 
was “ the logical consequence of the attitude of the Jews towards the 
Pee Army, and said it was “ a premeditated act on the part of Polish 
ewry.” 
The Judge stated that “the final decision of the murderer to 
commit his crime was to some extent, and perhaps decisively, influenced 
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by the enmity and the inimical attitude of a certain part of the Jewish 
population and press to the Polish State, its authorities, and the Polish 
Army.” 
The Jewish papers of Warsaw were all suppressed for publishing 
a protest by the Association of Jewish journalists against what they 
described as an attempt to shift responsibility for a crime committed 
by an individual to the Jewish population and press, and the consequent 
implied justification of the “‘ present policy of extirpating the Jews.” 
June 15th.—Further attacks on Jews and their property were 
reported to have occurred at Brest-Litovsk. It was also reported 
that nine men convicted of destroying Jewish property in the attack 
of May 13th had been set free after receiving a sentence of six months’ 
imprisonment. 


Rumania. 

June 14th.—The Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia arrived in 
Rumania from Prague and, in reply to a welcome at the frontier, said 
that what the countries of the Little Entente needed most was 
** solidarity, solidarity, and again solidarity.” 

June 17th.—A meeting took place in a vessel on the Danube 
between the King, the Prime Minister, and the Foreign Minister and 
the Prime Ministers of Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 

They discussed the problems affecting the three countries and, 
according to the official report, reached complete unanimity. They 
confirmed their policy, which continued to be directed towards the 
maintenance of peace and the defence of the frontiers, and agreed to 
continue their efforts to bring about co-operation between the Danubian 
States in collaboration with all interested Powers. 

They also held it necessary “ again to affirm their loyalty to the 
Covenant of the League, and will never assent to any alteration of the 
Covenant which does not aim at the strengthening of the League.” 


Spain. 

June oth.—A Spanish Press Agency reported that the Government 
had issued a communiqué stating that the German press had announced 
that the ’planes which bombed the Deutschland were piloted by 
Russians. 

The Ministry of National Defence-declared, and was prepared to 
prove, that the crews of the ’planes were entirely Spanish. Written 
orders were given to the squadron leader to make a reconnaissance 
flight over Iviza, where insurgent warships were anchored. The ’planes 
were to attack only if the insurgent vessels fired on them, or to answer 
any attack by sea or land. These instructions had been strictly complied 
with. 

Ceuta was shelled by two Government vessels. 

June 10th.—The Basque Government published a letter presented 
personally to the Pope by a delegation of Basque clergy of the diocese 
of Vitoria, nine of whom had been eye-witnesses of the events described. 

The letter stated that Durango had been bombarded and largely 
destroyed on March 31st, and that on April 26th aircraft in the service 
of General Franco had bombed and machine-gunned horribly the 
venerated town of Guernica. The aeroplanes, which flew with impunity 
almost at ground level, saw perfectly the ruin and casualties which 
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they were causing; nevertheless they continued to attack in full 
knowledge of what they were doing. Similar work had been seen in 
Arbacegui and Guerricaitz, and in villages and farmhouses. 

These facts, it concluded, were “the same which the Basque 
Government published in its official information, and whose truth 
it has been sought to deny by attributing the fire and destruction to 
the soldiers of the said Government. . . .” 

June 11th.—Renewed attacks by the insurgents, supported by 
60 aeroplanes, drove the Basques from their positions at the foot of 
Vizcargui, and compelled them to retreat to the defences of Bilbao 
itself. 

The port and roadstead of Bilbao were reported to be exposed to 
fire from heavy insurgent artillery. 

June 12th.—The insurgents made a breach in the Bilbao “ iron- 
belt ” in the Fruniz sector, and went on to take the second line, running 
from San Martin de Fica to the outskirts of Larrabezua (five miles 
due east of Bilbao). They crossed the Larrabezua road and reached 
the crest of the Cucusburu and St. Marina ridges, two miles north 
of the road from Bilbao to Galdacano. 

Sefior Aguirre addressed to twenty-four foreign Governments a 
manifesto denouncing the “ Fascist German-Italian and Moorish 
invasion of Euzcadi,” and the attempt to destroy the world’s oldest 
democracy. 

A semi-official message from Valencia stated that a special anti- 
submarine flotilla had been formed, equipped with everything necessary 
for far-reaching and effective action, “* so that it is certain that Mediter- 
ranean waters will in a very short time be free of all lurking enemies.” 

The statement added that “‘ The Republican command knows that 
the rebels do not possess one single submarine, and consequently the 
continual attacks of which some of our merchant ships have been the 
object, and the frustrated attacks on warships, are attributable to 
submarines of foreign nationality, in particular German and Italian 
submarines.” 

The anti-submarine flotilla would, in any case, launch a thorough 
offensive against enemy submarines, repelling attacks and “ preventing 
any warships of this type navigating in waters under Spanish 
jurisdiction.” 

The Basque positions were subjected to intensive shelling and 
aerial bombardment, and Bilbao itself was also bombed and machine- 
gunned from the air. 

The Government forces in the Aragon war zone reported the 
capture of several villages north of Saragossa and Huesca. They also 
claimed to be making a successful drive on the Cordoba front, and to 
have penetrated the Province of Estramadura. 

June 14th.—Vitoria headquarters announced the capture of 
Munguia after a breach had been made in the “ iron belt,’”’ and stated 
that their troops were within a mile and a half of Bilbao. 

Three hundred prisoners had been taken, including Major Vallejo, 
Chief of Staff of the iron belt. 

The Basques reported the evacuation of Munguia, Plencia and 
Lemona. 

It was announced in Bilbao that 20,000 women, children and 
men over military age were being evacuated to Santander by road 
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and by sea. A telegram had been sent to the British Foreign Secretary 
asking him to employ all diplomatic means at his disposal to avoid 
the occurrence of an enemy threat to “ destroy the centre of the city 
with a very large force of warplanes and artillery.” 

It also stated that the Government had unanimously decided to 
defend the city at all costs, and promised to evacuate the civil popula- 
tion within the smallest possible space of time. ‘“ To this end we 
request,” it went on, “ the sending to Bilbao or the nomination among 
the Consuls here, of observers to assist and control the evacuation to 
the West.” It also asked whether the British Government would 
continue the protection hitherto afforded to permit the accelerated 
evacuation, and offered to evacuate hostages in the proportion of one 
prisoner for every 20 refugees. 

General Miaja issued an order for the immediate evacuation of 
the civil population of Madrid. 

Salamanca headquarters stated that a proclamation had been 
dropped on the Guadarrama front announcing a last assault on the 
capital by General Franco’s forces. 

June 15th.—Basque counter-attacks on the San Martino hills, 
just east of Bilbao, were reported to have failed, and insurgent forces 
advancing from Lemona reached within a mile of the city. They 
reported the capture of 4,000 prisoners. 

The Defence Ministry, in a statement issued in Valencia, declared 
that, “‘in spite of the non-intervention farce,’ the insurgents had in 
the previous two months quadrupled their fleet of German and Italian 
aircraft, which continued to arrive every day. 

Supplies of artillery and machine guns were also pouring in across 
the Portuguese frontier or on board German warships and former 
Spanish merchantmen entering insurgent ports ‘‘ ceded by the rebels 
to the Italian Government.” 

The Basque Government was reported to be breaking up, owing 
to the flight of some of the Cabinet, and leaders of the Militia and of the 
police, who took refuge in French ports, reported that chaos existed 
both in the military and civil organization of Bilbao. 

The British Consul at Santander left for a French port. 

June 16th.—The insurgents reported the occupation of Galdacano 
without resistance. They also captured Algorta, north-west of Bilbao. 

According to reports from France, General Franco’s War Council 
condemned to death Sefior Hedilla, leader of the Phalangists, for 
‘“‘ conspiring against the safety of the State.” 

President Aguirre was reported to be in his home in Bilbao, 
deserted by his colleagues. 

Sefior Nin, the leader of the P.O.U.M., was arrested in Barcelona, 
and it was announced that the P.O.U.M. was to be dissolved. 

June 17th.—The Carlist brigade of Navarre captured all the hills 
and villages on the east bank of the Nervion River, south of Bilbao, 
and north of the city Las Arenas was occupied by a mixed brigade of 
Italians and Spaniards. 

A Defence Junta was reported to have been set up at Bilbao, 
consisting of a Basque Nationalist, a Socialist, and a Communist. 

An Italian steamer, the Madda, was reported to have been attacked 
by Government aircraft off the Algerian coast, and to have been much 
damaged, though no one on board was injured. 
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An explosion occurred on board the Government battleship 
Jaime I, at Cartagena, and 18 men were killed. 


The headquarters of General Franco issued a communiqué, published 
in London and other capitals, stating that some foreign broadcasting 
stations had been “retransmitting a message from the Basque 
Separatist leader, Sefior Aguirre—an address from the Government to 
several nations, in which it is claimed that the Nationalist forces 
attacking Bilbao consist mainly of foreigners. The fact is that they 
are practically entirely composed of Spaniards (of which a very large 
percentage is made up of Basques who are fighting for the unity of 
Spain),” 

General Franco made a statement for the British press in which 
he emphasized that British opinion should appreciate that the immense 
majority of the people who lived in the Red Zone were subject to a 
demogogic tyranny, and hoped for liberation in the victory of the 
Nationalists, while the disaffected were Communists and Anarchists. 


The Red Government were responsible for hundreds of thousands 
of crimes of all kinds, and so merited exemplary punishment. He 
considered every attempt to make a pact to end the war as a betrayal 
of Spain, and his attitude as to this would not be modified even if there 
were a prospect of negotiations on behalf of the Valencia Government 
being conducted by persons who shared his respect for law and order, 
religion, and the traditional values of Spanish civilization. 


Referring to his projected system of Government, based on a 
political party embracing Fascists, Catholics, Monarchists, and Con- 
servatives, he said the public was incorporating itself enthusiastically 
in the new State, particularly in the areas liberated from the control 
of Valencia. 

General Franco recognized the sincerity of the British efforts to 
localize the conflict, but pointed out that it was not possible to place 
the two parties on a plane of equality ; the supposed status of legal 
Government invoked in favour of Valencia was so plain a fiction that 
it was unacceptable by anyone. He felt that the fundamental antithesis 
between Nationalist Spain and the chaos of the Bolshevist zone had 
not yet been appreciated by British opinion, though the British Govern- 
ment had abundant material on which to take steps to prevent this 
equivocal attitude. 

He emphasized that Nationalist Spain would never renounce an 
atom of sovereignty over any part of Spanish territory. Replying 
to a question about Gibraltar, he said: ‘ Gibraltar could not be the 
root cause of an anti-British policy in Spain. For England, Gibraltar 
has lost much of its importance.” 

As to the Non-Intervention system, he maintained that it had 
operated on the north-east coast, and at Marseilles, with notorious 
partiality in favour of the Communists. 

Finally, the Generalissimo declared that national unity was an 
“intangible dogma, not only for our movement, but for every good 
Spaniard. . . . Basque and Catalan separatisms are artificial move- 
ments, with which the public is not in sympathy.” Bilbao should 
surrender at once, and he emphasized that, ‘‘ We, as Spaniards, have 
no interest in razed cities,’ and he feared that the Reds would treat 
it as they had treated Irun, Guernica, Eibar, and other towns. 
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General O’Duffy’s Irish volunteers, numbering 633, left for Lisbon 
on their return to Ireland, after six months’ service for General Franco. 

June 18th.—About 100 arrests were reported in Barcelona in 
connection with the dissolution of the P.O.U.M., including the staff 
of its newspaper. 

The Basque Government was stated to have moved to Trucios, 
25 miles west of Bilbao. 

Two hundred people were arrested in Madrid, in connection with 
an alleged plot against the Government by which information was 
given to the insurgents by wireless. The plotters were stated to 
include Senior Army officers belonging to the Falangist and the 
Monarchist groups, and to have been in touch with the P.O.U.M. 

Government forces reported further successes near Huesca. 

General Franco’s Note to the British Government re belligerent 
rights. (See Great Britain). 

The Basque Government Defence Council sent a message to their 
delegate in London in which they stated that “ never in the course of 
the present hostilities have the ruthless and inhuman methods of the 
rebel forces reached greater depths than during the past 24 hours. 
Masses of helpless women and children refugees on the road between 
Bilbao and Santander have been subjected to a ceaseless hail of machine- 
gun fire by rebel aeroplanes, in addition to bombardment by land 
batteries.” 

They declared that there were no troop movements along the 
road; further, that the military forces, all concentrated in Bilbao, 
were determined to resist to the last man and the last bullet. They 
appealed to the humanitarian people of all civilized countries to 
alleviate the suffering and terror. 

The insurgents reached points which enabled them to dominate 
Bilbao from the south-east ; they also occupied positions enabling 
them to shell the road to Santander. Algorta, Las Arenas, and Erandio 
fell into their hands. 

June 19th.—General Franco’s troops entered Bilbao without any 
shots being fired, and according to press reports, were welcomed by 
large numbers of the population. The militiamen had previously 
turned the Asturians and Anarchists out of the town and hoisted the 
white flag. They then marched to the barracks and laid down their 
arms, throwing themselves on the mercy of General Franco. 

All the bridges were destroyed by the retreating Asturians and 
Anarchists, and the water supply and electricity systems had broken 
down two or three days earlier. A body of 1,200 militiamen accordingly 
decided to assume police control of the city and, assisted by some 
regular police and Civil Guards, overpowered the extremists and 
either disarmed them or drove them out of the town. 

Many thousands of people were reported to be thronging the road 
to Santander, where the authorities refused to receive any more refugees. 

June 20th.—Colonel Balino took control of Bilbao as Military 
Governor. 

General Franco telegraphed to Signor Mussolini, sending him 
“the most enthusiastic greetings of this army, proud of having shown 
itself worthy of the trust placed in it by the great Italian people and 
its Duce... .” 

The Valencia Minister of Defence issued a statement describing 
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as “‘ absolutely false” reports that the Leipzig had been attacked by 
Government submarines. It could be proved that all Government 
submarines were at their places on the days when the alleged attempts 
were said to have been made. 

Salamanca headquarters issued a statement describing as “a 
gross falsehood ” the Soviet delegate’s statement on June 18th that 
the Spanish Government forces had neither bombed open towns nor 
machine-gunned civilians from the air. Saragossa, Valladolid, Pam- 
plona, Merida, Burgos, and the hospital at Cordoba had been repeatedly 
bombed and machine-gunned. 

June 21st.—Sefior Delriego was appointed Civil Governor of 
Vizcaya. 

The Valencia Cabinet issued a manifesto “‘to all the Spanish 
people,” stating that Bilbao had been evacuated, but had not been 
conquered, after ‘‘ 80 days and nights of untiring heroism.” 

It continued: ‘ While Euzkadi was defending its capital, Spanish 
soldiers, in view of the impossibility of fighting there themselves, were 
fighting in all parts of Spain to show their solidarity with the Basques. 
. . . Our armies have decimated and defeated the Italian divisions 
in Guadalajara and at Pozoblanco, and the Germans on the Jarama.” 


June 22nd.—The German warships Kéln, Tiger, Luchs and Leopard 
arrived at Algeciras. 

General Franco’s troops advanced some 20 miles westward of 
Bilbao, and north-west of the city reached the mouth of the Nervion 
estuary. 

Sefior Sangroniz, leader of the diplomatic Cabinet at Salamanca, 
visited the British Embassy at Hendaye. It was understood that 
General Franco had sent, through the British Ambassador, an affirma- 
tive reply to the Four-Power request for undertakings to grant full 
security, reinforced by the indication of safety zones, for the patrolling 
naval units. 

German demands in the London discussions re the Leipzig incident. 
(See Great Britain). 

German statement re Valencia Government’s assertion regarding 
their submarines. (See Germany) 


Turkey. 

June 12th.—Speaking at the closing session of the Kamutay the 
Prime Minister emphasized that their relations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment were stronger and more friendly than ever, and, referring to 
Great Britain, said that relations with that country were “ based 
on a veritable friendship and mutual confidence.” 

Not only official but private circles in England displayed the 
utmost friendship towards Turkey, and, he added, “ We find that the 
attitude and policy adopted by Great Britain to ensure and maintain 
world peace is identical with our own conception of this question.” 

Referring to the Balkan Pact, he regretted that Bulgaria had not 
adhered, but welcomed her assurances of good-will towards her Balkan 
neighbours. 

The Prime Minister also gave an account of a recent rising by 
Kurds in Dersim against the application of the Government’s social 
and other reforms. The rising had been completely suppressed after 
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30,000 troops and aircraft had been sent to surround the disaffected 
area. 

The Kamutay then ratified the Agreement regarding the Sanjak 
of Alexandretta. It also voted a special credit of £T50 million to 
extend the railway from Diabekir to the frontiers of Iraq and Iran. 

June 18th.—The Foreign Minister left Angora for Baghdad and 
Teheran. 


U.S.A. 


June oth.—Details were published of a Message sent to Congress 
by the President recommending a programme of shipping construction 
to cost $160 million. 

It provided for building a fast merchant fleet of 95 steamers, of 
which 60 would be cargo boats, and 24 combined cargo and passenger 
ships. Half of them would be laid down within a year, and $50 
million of the money required would be private capital. 

What was described as a crisis was reported to be developing in 
the relations between the two workers’ organizations representing 
respectively craft unions and industrial unions, 7.e. the American 
Federation of Labour and the Committee for Industrial Organization. 

June 14th.—The Judiciary Committee of the Senate handed in 
its report to that body recommending that the President’s plan for 
a reorganization of the Federal Bench (including the enlargement of 
the Supreme Court) should not pass. The report was signed by 10 
out of the 18 members, and it condemned the Bill as “a needless, 
futile, and utterly dangerous abandonment of constitutional principle 

. whose operation would be to make this Government one of men 
rather than one of law.” 

It would subject the Courts, it continued, to the will of Congress 
and the President, and thus destroy the independence of the Judiciary ; 
it contained the germ of “a system of centralized administration of 
the law,” and it pointed the way to evasion of the Constitution by a 
method which would deprive the people of their right to pass upon 
all amendments of the Organic Law. 

The report also pointed out that the President’s plan would not 
affect the power of any Court to hold laws unconstitutional, nor 
withdraw from any Judge authority to issue injunctions, so that if it 
were conceded that there was need of reform in those respects the 
Bill did not deal with the problem. 

The Department of Commerce announced that the national 
income in 1936 had been nearly $9,000 million more than in 1935, 
an increase of 16 per cent. The net value of all goods and services 
produced showed an increase of 60 per cent. over the bad year of 1932. 

Labour had taken 66.5 per cent. of the national income, against 
65.5 per cent. in 1929. 

June 15th. —The President, in reply to questions at his press 
conference, said he wanted the Supreme Court question to come to 
a vote in Congress, without a filibuster, and that he believed the 
country wanted that also. 

June 17th.—The President signed an executive order appointing 
a Board of Mediation for the steel disputes. (They had spread to 
seven States, and involved 70,000 men). 

June 19th.—The Governor of Pennsylvania declared martial law 
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at Johnstown, owing to the serious situation in the strike against the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. (The chairman of the Corporation had 
refused the Governor’s request that he should close the mills, arguing 
that to do so would imply that the State of Pennsylvania was unable 
to protect the Corporation’s loyal employees in their right to work). 


U.S.S.R. 


June 8th.—The Commissar of Defence signed a decree removing 
a number of leading generals commanding on the Western frontier. 
They included General Uborevich, formerly of the Minsk command, 
General Yakir, who had recently been transferred from Kieff to 
Leningrad, and Marshal Tukhachevsky. 

June gth.—It was announced that the Commissars of Light 
Industry and of Timber, Liubimoff and Ivanoff, had been reprimanded 
for slackness, particularly in connection with the “sewing cotton 
famine.” 

A number of high officials of the Commissariat of Internal Trade 
were arrested, and orders were issued for the arrest and prosecution 
of Korotky, head of the Moscow and Leningrad cotton industry, and 
Sosnin, director of the Leningrad Cotton Trust. 

Letter to the Non-Intervention Committee re the activities of 
the Deutschland. (See Great Britain). 

June 10th.—Reply to Soviet delegate’s Note on the Deutschland 
incident. (See Great Britain). 

June 11th.—After a secret trial the Military Collegium sentenced 
to death Marshal Tukhachevsky, Generals Putna, Yakir, Uborevich, 
Feldmann, Kork, Primakoff, and Eydemann, for “‘ habitual and base 
betrayal of military secrets to a certain hostile Fascist Power, and 
working as spies to compass the downfall of the Soviet State and to 
restore Capitalism.” 

The Court consisted of Judge Ulrich and eight Senior Army officers, 
two of whom, Marshal Bliicher and Marshal Budienny, were reported 
to have pronounced the sentence of death. 

The condemned Generals had, until a short time previously, held 
nearly all the key commands in European Russia, including those of 
Minsk, Kieff, and Kharkoff, while General Putna had been Military 
Attaché in London. General Feldmann was Quarter-Master General 
and Chief of Personnel; and General Eydemann had been President 
of Osoaviakim (the Society for Chemical and Aviation Defence and 
Experiment). 

The official report of the trial stated that all the prisoners had 
fully confessed to the charges, particularly that for a long time they 
had acted as spies and agents for a neighbouring State, to which they 
had betrayed all the military secrets of the Union. 

June 12th.—The Government announced that the eight condemned 
men had been shot. 

June 13th.—The Minister of Defence, in a special “ command to 
the Army,” said that the “ military Fascist organization,” just un- 
covered, had existed for a long time, and the conspirators had 
“conducted base wrecking and spying work in the Red Army.” 

It was not the first time that the Court had “ scourged terrorist 
spies and murderers from Trotskyite and Zinovieff bands.” 

The final aim of this band, he said, was to liquidate at all costs, 
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and by every means, the Soviet system in their country, and to restore 
the yoke of the landlords and the manufacturers in the Soviet Union. 
They were prepared to assassinate the leaders of the Party and the 
Government, and they tried to undermine the might of the Army and 
prepare for its defeat in any future war. They sold military secrets 
to the enemies of the Union, and “ in general did everything to hasten 
the enemy’s attack on the Soviet.” 

They expected help from their employers, and for this aid they 
were ready to give away the Ukraine and dismember their country. 

Pravda, in a leading article, said that workers, Army men, the 
intelligentsia, and collective farmers unanimously approved the verdict, 
and that by “‘ smashing the last military espionage nucleus they had 
revealed the cards and plans of one foreign State. 

June 14th.—M. Rosengolz, the Commissar for Foreign Trade, was 
dismissed from his post. 

Reports reached Moscow of the shooting of 28 more people at 
Svoboda, near Khabarovsk. They were described as “ Trotskyist and 
pro-Japanese wreckers employed on the Amur Railway.” 

The head of the Political Police in Leningrad announced that he 
had discovered a number of foreign spies among the directors and 
employees working for German firms which had offices in the Union. 

A new Deputy-Commissar of Defence Industry was appointed. 

June 15th.—A decree was issued granting the collective farms 
and individual peasants new privileges, which included reductions in 
taxation, remission of unpaid taxes, an increase of credits, and a small 
rise in the prices paid for grain, 

Arrests of several officials were reported from Minsk, the capital 
of the White Russian Republic, including Goloded, President of the 
Council of People’s Commissars. 

Speaking at a reception to M. Munters, the Latvian Foreign 
Minister, M. Litvinoff said their two countries had lived together as 
good neighbours for 17 years. Owing to the fact that people were 
now reckoning the time that separated them from the next war, 
countries must think not only of their own frontiers, but also of the 
security of the frontiers of other countries. Owing to the geographical 
position of Latvia the Soviet Union could not help being interested in 
the maintenance of her complete independence. 

June 16th.—It was announced that M. Kruttoff, president of the 
Far Eastern Executive Committee, and M. Larin, president of the 
Rostoff Executive Committee, had been relieved of their posts for 
** inefficiency and lack of Bolshevist vigilance.” 

M. Cherviakoff, president of the Central Executive Committee of 
the White Russian Republic, committed suicide at Minsk for “* personal 
and family reasons.””’ He had been blamed by the local party com- 
mittee for allowing General Uborevich to carry on his wrecking work. 

M. Molotoff entertained the Latvian Foreign Minister at a lunch 
which was attended by MM. Stalin, Voroschiloff, Kaganovitch, and 
Yezhoff. 

June 17th.—The dismissal was announced of M. Tsylko, Vice- 
Commissar for Agriculture, and of several party officials at Rostoff 
on Don. 

June 20th.—Nine Communist Party officials were sentenced at 
Odessa to prolonged terms of imprisonment as “ agricultural wreckers.”’ 
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Note to Non-Intervention Committee from M. Maisky re agreement 
of June 12th. (See Great Britain). 


Vatican City. 

June gth.—The Pope received a group of German pilgrims from 
Augsburg, to whom he said that “ the hours through which Catholic 
Germany is passing are not only grave but sorrowful—indeed, they 
are SO grave, so menacing, and so sad, that they make us weep.” 

June 16th.—In an address to 30 young priests of the German 
College, leaving for Germany, the Pope spoke of the “ blind struggle 
against God and against the Church of Christ, which is raging,” 
particularly in Germanic countries. 

To pilgrims from Cologne, Limburg, and Frieburg, the Pope 
referred to Germany’s finding herself “ united in a painful hour, an 
hour, it might be said, of persecution, since every faithful Catholic is 
being persecuted there for his love towards Christ, for his devotion to 
the Catholic Church.” 

June 20th.—The Pope sent an Apostolic Letter to the Archbishop 
of Poznan (Posen) on the occasion of the International Congress of 
Christ the King to be held there. This referred to the “ impious 
doctrine and faction of Communism” and said that “ incredible is 


the height to which has risen the arrogance of those who, meditating 
vain projects, lift themselves up against the Lord and his Christ. . . . 


be] 


Yugoslavia. 

June gth.—Baron von Neurath left Belgrade and, in a statement 
to the press, said that each people should adopt the form of politics 
that best served its interests. Confusion and calamity resulted from 
the fact that there were still many who thought they should subordinate 
their particular interests to the general interest. 

June 8th.—The former Premier, General Zhivkovitch, leader of 
the National Party, was mobbed by a hostile crowd when holding a 
meeting in Celye, Slovenia. (His party was in favour of autocratic 
rule and against Croat aspirations). 

June 16th.—The Premier and the Foreign Minister left Belgrade 
to meet the Rumanian and Czechoslovak Prime Ministers on board 
a Rumanian steamer on the Danube. 
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June 28th—July 3rd .... 


June 28th—July 3rd .... 


June 28th 
June 29th 
June 30th 


June 29th—July rst .... 


July 2nd 
July 4th 
July 5th 
July 5th 
July 5th 
July 5th wr 
July 5th—8th 
July 7th 
July 7th 
July gth 
July roth 
July 11th 
July 12th 
July 12th 
July 12th 
July 12th 
July 14th 
July 16th 
July 18th 
July 19th 
July 19th 
July 20th 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Ninth Congress of International Chamber 
of Commerce 


Tenth Session of the Renaimaienel Studies 
Conference 


*Twenty-first Assembly a eteubedinns’ 
Federation of — of Nations 
Societies .. : oe 


*Permanent Central Cpten Board 


Congress of the International —— 
Service 


Fourth Retnentinets Cunmeen a anti- 
Militarist Ministers and Clergy 


*Advisory Committee on — of 
Nations Teaching 


International Conference on the Social 
Sciences 


International Manns ont fount 
ning Congress - we 


International Hospitals Cugees 


*General Conference of National Com- 
mittees on Intellectual Co-operation 


Eighth Imperial Social Hygiene Congress 
*Permanent Committee on Road Traffic 
International Air Traffic Association 


Third International Assembly of World 
Fellowship of Faiths ’ 


*Supervisory Commission 


*Executive Committee of the Intellectual 
Co-operation Committee 


Fifth International Technical Congress 
on Agricultural Industries hes 


International 0: of Public Health 
Works 


*Plenary Session of Intellectual Co-oper 
ation Committee 


International Conference on Social Work 


World Conference of Christian Life and 
Work ae Seed aan eee 


Congress of International 
for Ethnology 


International Congress on the Economic 
and Social Sciences baie a 
Congress of the International Council of 
Nurses “ sues cool ‘ee 


Sixth International Conference on Public 
Education ean 


Fourteenth International — of 
Architects a sie 


*Permanent Committee on Arts and 
Letters ase ae 


Association 
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Berlin 
Paris 
Bratislava 
Geneva 
Paris 
Edinburgh 
Geneva 
Paris 


Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
London 


Geneva 
Paris 


London 
Paris 


Paris 


Scheven- 
ingen 


Paris 


Paris 
London 


Oxford 
Edinburgh 
Paris 
London 
Geneva 
Paris 


Paris 





July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 


August 
August 
August 


September 
October 


October 
November 


1938 
August 
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*Committee for the International Re- 
pression of Terrorism ike 


Second World Congress of Faiths 


Second International —— on Social 
Policy 


International Coaen on Primary 
Education ; 


*Supervisory Body established ‘ane the 
1931 Convention on Narcotic Drugs .. 


International Population Congress 


*Extraordinary Session of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission 


Twentieth Zionist Congress a 
World Conference on Faith and Order .. 


Second International Congress of Com- 
parative Law .. 

*Ordinary Session of the League Assembly 

*Technical Sub-Committee of the Fiscal 
Committee ube ne 

*Fiscal Committee : ia a 

*Conference on the International Re- 
pression of Terrorism 


Eighth International sateen for His- 
torical Sciences . : 


of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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To be published on July 15th under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 


THE 


COLONIAL PROBLEM 


A Report by a Study Group of Members of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 


This book aims at providing a general review of the 
colonial problem. The controversy aroused by the inter- 
national aspect of this problem has, it is felt, thrown too 
great an emphasis upon purely territorial questions, and has 
allowed the extreme intricacy and diversity of the colonial 
problem as a whole, and especially the relation between the 
governing and the governed, to fall into the background. 
This book endeavours to re-adjust these proportions and to 
show that the colonial problem cannot be reduced to some 
simplified conflict between the “‘ Have” and the “ Have-Not” 
Powers, but is concerned with a process of dynamic develop- 
ment rather than with a static collection of territorial and 


economic facts. 


Membership of the Group : The Hon. Harold Nicolson 
(Chairman), Major G. St. J. Orde Brown, G. E. Hubbard, 
F. W. Paish, Sir Cecil Rodwell, Sir John Hope Simpson, 
Sir Richard Winstedt. 


Price 21s. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








Further details of this book will be given in a later issue 
of the Bulletin. 
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THE PROBLEM OF 


INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENT 


A Report by a Study Group of Members of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 


This is a study of the recent history and present back- 
ground of international investment. Its primary object is to 
consider the part which international investment might 
advantageously play in world economy, and to examine the 
conditions which are necessary if it is to fulfil this part. 
These are not questions which, in the present transitional 
condition of international affairs, it is easy to answer decisively 
or confidently, and the aim of the Group has been, therefore, 
rather to assemble the material which is necessary for the study 
of these questions and to call attention to the problems that 
arise than to formulate dogmatically conclusions of their own. 


CONTENTS : 


PART I. Introduction; International Investment in the 
Post-War Period; The Future of International Investment ; 
Types of International Investments ; The Balance of Inter- 
national Payments; Exchange Stability and International Invest- 
ment; The State and International Investment; Conclusion. 


PART II. Pre-War International Investments ;_ the 
Creditors — Great Britain, the United States, France; the 
Debtors ; International Investment in Depression. 


APPENDICES. Some Notes on the Sources and Accuracy 
of Statistics of the British Balance of International Payments ; 
the Terms of Investment Contracts; British Overseas Invest- 
ment in 1928 and its Subsequent History ; Bibliographical 
Note; Index. 


Price 18s. net. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 














